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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
‘¢MAY I COME HOME, FATHER? 
‘* Now I don’t see why my father need be so 


strict with me,” said Sarah to herself, as she 


walked down the street towards school. ‘‘ Why 
should not I play with Judith, as well as with 
Mary? I’m sure I don’t see, and my father is 
very cruel, not to tell me the reason why I am not 
to choose the friend I like best.” 

Sarah walked on slowly, but in a very ill humor. 
In a few minutes she met Judith. 

** You needn’t come near me,” said Sarah, fret- 
fully. ‘‘ My father says I am not to play with you 
any more, and that I must not even talk with you 
any more than I can help.” 

** And pray what have I done?” asked Judith. 

**T don’t know, father’ wouldn’t give me any 
reason, he only said in so many words, ‘ Sarah, 
you are not to play with Judith.” 

** And what did you say to that?” 

** Why, I asked the reason to be sure.” 

** And not a bit of a reason had he to give,” 
said Judith, laughing. ‘*‘ However, if we do not 
play together we can have good talks and so on, 
as often as we please.” 

‘* No, father said I must have no more to do 
with you than I could help.” 

‘* Well, and how is he to know whether you 
obey him or not? Here we are now talking away 
as fast as we can, and how is he the wiser?”’ 

The children had now reached the door of the 
school-house. In the course of the morning Judith 
sent to Sarah’s desk, a paper full of candy. 

Sarah instantly thought of James and Susan at 
home, and she wished very much to give them 
some ofthe candy. But she knew that her father 
would ask where it came from, and was afraid to 
take ithome. When school was dismissed, Judith 
joined Sarah as usual. 

** Now how can J tell her I can’t walk with her, 
after all the nice candy she has given me,”’ thought 
Sarah. She said nothing, and Judith made her- 
self so agreeable that it seemed stranger than ever 
to the little girl, that her father should dislike her 
friend so much, 

Ina very few days Sarah almost entirely forgot 
her father’s commands. Yet such was her fear 


.{ break it openly. 
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of detection, that she was constantly restless and 
‘unhappy. Her father discovered this anxiety, and 
feared that his little daughter’s disquietude, pro- 
ceeded from a guilty conscience. 

One Sabbath afternoon Sarah was left at home 
alone with the baby. The little one slept quietly, 
and Sarah sat down near its cradle with her Bible 
in her hand. She had been taught to remember 
the Sabbath day, and had never yet dared to} 
But the Bihlg 





did not seem so | 
jpleasant a book as usual. She turned over the | 
leaves listlessly. Several of the verses which met | 
her eye, seemed particularly to address themselves | 
‘to her. Just then some one tapped lightly at the! 
|window, It was Judith. 

«Ts any one else at home?” asked she. 

‘“ No,” said Sarah; but she did not offer to 
open the door, 

** Well then, why don’t you let me in? See, 
I have brought you apples and nuts and all sorts 
of pretty books; sa let me in quick.” | 

Sarah hesitated. The door was bolted, and she 
knew that Judith could not get in, unless she chose 
to open it. 

‘“Come,” said Judith, ‘I shall go away long 
before your father comes home.” 

Sarah opened the door slowly, and Judith came 
in, and seated herself by the fire. Then she offer- 
ed Sarah an orange and some nuts. But Sarah 
could not eat them. She was afraid that her fa- 
ther would come home. It was in vain that Judith 
laughed’ and talked and tried to amuse her. At 
last some one seemed approaching the door. 
Sarah started up. 

‘* Run out of the back door, Judith!” cried she, 
** somebody is coming.” P ; 

But Judith did not stir. Sarah trembled vio- 
lently from head to foot. ‘* Do go, dear Judith,” 
said she, faintly, as her little brother opened the 
front door and came in. : 

James looked at Judith and then at Sarah. 
Judith began to gather up some of the baoks 
which she had brought in with her. Sarah sat 
down ashamed and frightened. She knew that 
Samuel would tell her father that Judith had been 
there. 

‘© What shall Ido, Judith?” said she. ‘‘ My 
father will be here in a few minutes, and what 
shall I say to him?” 

Judith felt sorry for Sarah when she saw from 
her pale face, that she was in real distress, so she 
whispered: ‘‘ come out into the street with me a 
minute. You can go home with me and stay an 
hour or so, Then when you go back you can tell 
your father that—I don’t know exactly what, but 
we shall have time to plan out some sort of a 
story.” 

Sarah walked slowly along with Judith, hesita- 
ting what course to take. She had always been 
eareful to speak the truth. No’ temptation had 
ever yet induced her to tell a falsehood, but hav- 
ing now gone so far in sin, it seemed to her that 
she would do almost anything to avoid her father’s 
displeasure. When they arrived at the door of 
the house where Judith lived, Sarah saw that all 
the people were coming home from church, and 
she was glad to go in with Judith, before her fa- 
ther’s approach. — 

** Shall you tell your mother where you have 
been?” whispered she. 

‘To be sure I shall,” said Judith, laughing. 
And she proceeded to relate to her mother some 
of the events of the last two or three days. 
** Well,” said Judith’s mother, ‘‘ your father must 
be a strange sort of aman I’msure. But now 
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Sarah sat down. One hour passed away and it 
became dark, so dark that Judith said it would 
not be safe for her to go home alone. ‘* Wait till 
after supper,” said she, ‘‘ and by that time your 
father will be frightened about you, and wil! not 
think of scolding you.” But the longer Sarah 
waited, the more unwilling she felt to return home. 
She was perfectly wretched, and wished again and 
again that she had not in the first place, disobey- 
ed-her kind father. It was at last-too late for her 
to think of going home at all that night. Judith’s 
mother prepared a bed for the two little girls, and 
Sarah closed her eyes and tried tosleep as quietly 
as she had done at home. But her slumbers were 
restless, and she awoke in the morning weary and 
sad. 

‘*How can I look at my father and mother 
again,” thought she. Again she put off returning 
home, and the day was nearly ended before she 
But just before dark, a 
gentle knock was heard at the door. Her father 
and mother with Samuel and Susan stepped into 
the room, and she heard her father say, 

‘Ts my little daughter here?” 
ly forward, afraid to look up. 

** May 1 come home father?” asked she. 

‘* Certainly,” he replied, and taking her by the 
hand, they bade Judith’s mother good night and 
turned towards home. It was many days before 
Sarah felt that she could be forgiven for her fault. 
She now saw why her father had decided that Ju- 
dith was not a suitable friend for her, and she 
was ashamed and grieved that she had not trusted 
in him, and felt that he knew what was best. No 
allusion was made to the events of the Sabbath 
afternoon, by any of the family. But Sarah chose 
to tell her parents the whole story of all she had 
done, and also requested a suitable punishment. 
What her ffither decided this should be, and what 
became ‘of Pudith, you may perhaps hear at an- 
other time. c 
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She went timid- 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE REASON WHY. 


One afternoon, in the recess, Henry was play- 
ing with some little stones in the walk, very near 
the. gate, and Rollo and Dovey and some other 
children were sitting by, on the grass. Henry 
was making a well. He had dug a'small hole in 
the walk, and had put little stones all around it in- 
side, as men stone up a well, and then he asked 
Dovey if she would not go in and get some water 
to pour into his well. 

‘* No,” said Dovey. 
now; I am tired.” 

** Well, Rollo, you go, won’t you?” 

**Why—no—,” said Rollo. ‘I can’t go— 
very well,” : 

He then asked one or two other children, but 
nobody seemed inclined to go. 

‘© Oh dear me,” said Henry, witha sigh. ‘I 
wish somebody would go; or else I wish water 
would come in my well of itself, as it does in men’s 
wells. I don’t see why it won’t.” 

‘* It is because your well is not deep enough,” 
said one of the children. 

‘¢ Then I will dig it deeper,” said Henry; and 
he took out the stones and began to dig. it deeper, 
with a pointed stick, which served him for a shov- 
el. But after digging until he was tired, his 
well was as dry as ever, 

‘*] don’t see why the water won’t come,” said 
he. ‘I mean to ask Miss Mary.” 

‘* No you mustn’t ask Miss Mary,” said a little 
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sit down, and we’ll see what we can do for you.” 
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round faced boy standing there, with a paper 
windmill in his hand. 

‘* Yes I shall,” said Henry. 

‘* No you mustn’t; it is wrong to ask why.” 

‘* No it isn’t.” 

‘* Yes it is,” said George; ‘‘ my mother said 
s0.”” 

‘* It is not wrong to ask why,” said Rollo; ‘‘ my 
father suid it wasn’t. It is very right.” 

George insisted that it was wrong. His mother 
knew, he said, as well as anybody, and she said 
it was wrong. Rollowas, however, not convinced ; 
and the other children took sides, some with 
George, and some with Rollo; and, finally, after 
considerable dispute, they all arose and went off 
in search of Miss Mary, to refer the question to her. 

They entered the school-room, and all crowded 
up around Miss Mary’s desk, Rollo and George 
at the head. 

‘* Ts it wrong, Miss Mary,” said Rollo, ‘‘ to ask 
why?” , 

‘* Isn’t it, Miss Mary?” said George. 

‘* That depends upon circumstances,” gaid Miss 
Mary. 

The children did not know what she meant by 
‘depends upon circumstances,” and they were 
silent. At length one of the children said, 

‘* George says that his mother told him it was 
wrong; but Rollo’s father said it was right.” 

‘* It is quite an important question,” said Miss 
Mary.. ‘‘ I will answer it by and by, to the whole 
school. So you may go out and play for the rest 
of the recess, but do not talk about it any more 
among yourselves.” 

So the children went out to play until the bell 
rang to call them in. 

At the close of the school, or rather just before 
the hour for closing it, Miss Mary, having asked 
the children to put their books away, addressed 
them as follows: 

“Two of the scholars came to me with this 
question to-day; whether it was proper for chil- 
dren to ask their parents or teachers the reasons 
of things. One thought it was, and the other 
thought it was not. I told them [ would consider 
the question when all the school could hear, and 
we will accordingly take it up now. George, you 


may tell us why you thought it was “td 

George was quite a small boy, i he was at 
first a little intimidated at being called Gpon, before 
the whole school, to state his opinion. So he only 


answered faintly that his mother told him so. 

‘* When was it, George?” 

** Yesterday.” 

** Do you recollect what you were doing when 
she told you, and what she said? Tell us all 
about it.” 

‘* Why, I was playing with some blocks, and 
mother said I must go to bed, and I asked her 
why; she said I was always asking why, and it 
was wrong ‘to ask her why.” 

** Well, Rollo, now let us hear your story.” 

* Why, one day I was playing in a tub of wa- 
ter by the pump, and I had a little cake-tin which 
1 was sailing about for my ship, and I had anoth- 
er flat piece of tin for my raft. My ship would 
sail about very well, but my raft would not sail at 
all; it would sink directly to the bottom. I could 
not make it stay up. And so I went in to my fa- 
ther, and I asked him why one would sail and the 
other would not, when they were both tin. And 
he said he was very glad that I asked him, and 
that it was right for children to ask why.” 

** Very well,” said Miss Mary, as soon as Rollo 
had finished. ‘‘ You have both told your stories 
very well.” — 

** For children to ask their parents the reason 
for anything they see or hear, is sometimes right 
and sometimes wrong. It depends upon circum- 
stances. In George’s case, now, the circumstan- 
ces were very different from. those of Rollo’s. 
Rollo’s motive was a desire of knowledge. He 
wanted to have a difficulty explained, and so he 
went to his father, at a proper time and under 


‘lier than grown persons?’ 


cases as this, it is very right to ask the reason why. 

‘*But in George’s case it was different. He 
asked why he must go to bed, not from a desire to 
learn and understand, but only because he did 
not want to go. He knew well enough why he 
must go. It was time. He only asked for the 
purpose of making delay, and perhaps getting 
leave to sit up longer. 

‘* This now is a very common case of boys ask- 
ing why. They are told to do something, and in- 
stead of obeying promptly and at once, they ask 
why they must do it. Itis one kind of disobe- 
dieuce, and it is, of course, always wrong.” 

‘*Then is it always wrong,” said Lucy, ‘‘ to 
ask our father and mother the reason for what 
they tell us to do?” e 

** No,” said Miss Mary; ‘‘ not unless you make 
it an excuse for putting offobeying. For instance, 
if George had gone to bed directly and pleasantly 
when his mother-teld him to go, and then, the 
next day, when he saw she was at leisure, if he 
had gone and said to her, ‘ Mother, what is the 
reason that children are generally sent to bed ear- 
I don’t think she would 
have considered it wrong. If he had asked the 
question in that way, it would have shown that he 
really wanted to know; but in the other way he 
stops to ask about the reason of the command, at 
the time when he ought to have gone off and 
obeyed it.” 

‘* My father never lets me ask him the reason 
for what he tells me to do,” said Henry. 

‘* You mean, | rather think, that he never lets 
you step to ask him the reason at the time when 
you ought to be doing it.” 

‘*No,” said Henry. ‘I don’t think he would 
let me ask him at-all.” 

** Suppose you try the experiment. Next time 
he gives you any command which you do not un- 
derstand, go and obey it at once, with alacrity, 
and then, afterwards, when he is at leisure, go 
and ask him pleasantly if he will tell you the rea- 
son.” 

‘*T will,” said Henry; ‘‘ but 1 know he won’t 
tell me.” y ‘ 

That night as Henry was going for the cows his 
father called to him. 

Henry turned round, saw his father and an- 
swered, 

‘© What, sir?” in a loud voice. 

‘* Are you going after the cows?” 

‘© Yes, sir,”’ said Henry. 

** Well,—don’t go over the bridge,—but go 
round bythe stepping stones,—going and coming.” 

Henry was so far off that his father had to call 
in aloud voice, and to speak very slowly and dis- 
tinctly, in order to make him hear. After he had 
done speaking, he paused a moment, in order to 
observe whether Henry appeared to understand 
him. st 
* Henry stood still an instant, too, looking at his 
father, and then he called out, in an equally loud 
voice, — 

** Why mustn’t I go over the bridge?” 

His father, in reply to this question, only said, 
« Obey!” 

Henry understood by this that he did not think 
it proper for him to ask the reason. 

‘* There,” said he to himself, ‘‘ I told Miss Mary 
so. My father never lets me ask why.” 

The bridge which his father meant, was only a 
couple of old logs laid across a brook in the woods, 
so that they could get over. The cows could not 
walk upon it, and so they usually came across 
through the water. They had thus worn a deep 
place in the brook, both above and below the 
bridge, and here Henry used to love to stop and 
play, sailing boats, watching little fishes, skip- 
pers, &c. There was another way of going into 
the pasture, by turning off just before you come 
to the bridge, through some cedar bushes, until 
you come to the brook at another place below; 
and there, there were stepping-stones. The path 
beyond led on to the pasture, though it came out 





proper circumstances, and asked him. In such 


Now Henry preferred to go by the bridge, and 
he asked his father why he mustn’t, not because 
he really wished to know the reason, but only as 


Henry, however, obeyed. He left the path 
which led to the bridge, at the proper place, and 
went through among the cedars and other trees 
which grew near the brook, until he came to the 
stepping-stones. He then went on to the pasture 
and found the cows. He drove. them. to- 
wards home, and tried to make them go by| the 
path his father had directed him to take; but-they 
liked the other road better, as well as te, dnd, 
notwithstanding all his efforts, they would go into 
the woods by the path which led to the bridge, . 

‘* Now I must go by the bridge,” said Henry. 
On second thoughts, however, he concluded to 
obey his orders at all hazards. So he went tothe 
entrance of the woods, where the cows. had gone 
in, and shouted to them some time to make them 
go on, and then he went himself round the other 
way. 

The cows stopped a few minutes to drink at, the 
brook, and accordingly they and Henry came out 
at the junction of the two paths very nearly togeth- 
er. Henry then drove them along the lane to- 
wards the house. . 

He wondered what the reason could be why 
his father would not let him take the usual path ; 
and just then he happened to think ‘of the experi- 
ment which Miss Mary had advised him to try, 

‘*Here is a fine chance,” said he to himself. 
“5 will ask my father, but I know he won’t tell 
me.” 


went to the barn to find his father.. It was almost 
dark, and he was just shutting the great doors. 
Henry pushed the doors to for him, and_his fa- 
ther fastened them. Then he took hold of his fa- 
ther’s hand, and they walked towards the house. 

‘* Father,” said be. in a good-natured tone, 
** will you be good enough to tell me what the 
reason was why you was not willing to have me 
go over the bridge?” 

**Oh yes,” said his father. ‘‘We found a 
great hornets’ nest close by the bridge to-day, and 
{ don’t want you to go that way unti) we destroy 
it, for fear you will get stung.” 

** A hornet’s nest?” said Henry. 

‘** Yes,” said his father, ‘‘ a monstrous one.” 

‘** How big?” said Henry. 

** Oh, as big as your head.” 


ishment. 

** Yes, cap and all.” 

**Do vou think the hornets would have stung 
me?” asked Henry again, after a moment’s pause. 

** No, I don’t think they would.” 

‘* Then why didn’t you let me go?” 

**Because they might have stung you, though 
probably they would not have done it, if you had 
let them alone.” . 

‘*When are you going to destroy the nest?” 
said Henry. 

‘* Karly to-morrow morning.” 

Here they reached the house, and Henry’s fa- 
ther went into his supper. Henry himself gat 
down upon the door-step, saying to himseif, 

We Well, Miss Mary was right, it seems, after 
all.” 

The next day, when Henry came to school, he 
went to Miss Mary’s table, and told her he had 
tried the plan of asking his father the reason at 
the proper time. 

** And did he tell you?” said Miss Mary. 

‘** Yes,” said Henry, smiling; ‘‘ he did.” 

**T thought he would. Parents are generally 
willing to give their children reasons, if they ask 
at a proper time and in a proper manner. 

Miss Mary then asked Henry what it was that 
he asked his father the reason for, and he told her 
the whole story. She then asked him if he was 
willing that she should tell the story to all he 
scholars, and he said yes; and she accordingly did 
so.— Rollo at School. 





| into a little different part of it. 


a way of begging his father to let him gothat way. . 


Accordingly, when he reached the ‘yard, he . 


** As big as my head?” said Henry, with aston- _ 
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Written Sor the Youth’s Companion. 
ANOTHER TALK ABOUT FAITH. 
Mother. You know, my daughter, that the oth- 
er day, I endeavored to give you some instruction 
about saving faith. Such was the faith of Abra- 
ham, ‘‘ Called to go out into a place, which he 
should afterwards receive for an inheritance, he 
obeyed, and went out not knowing whither he 
went.’» He knew not to what country he was 
going, nor among what people he should dwell. 
He knew not whether they would be kind or cruel, 
whether he should be. comfortably or uncomforta- 
bly situated. Still he placed unlimited confidence 
in the being who told him to go, and went, not 
knowing what should befal him. He thought it 
safe and wise to put his trust inGod. He thought 
God knew better what was for his good, than he 








knew himself, and he found it delightful to submit 


entirely to him, and, in all things to obey his will. 


Juliana. Did pious people, who lived before 


Christ came, believe in him as a Saviour? 

. Yes, they trusted in a Saviour to come. 
Those who believe now, trust in a Saviour that 
has already come. Job says, ‘‘though he slay 
me, yet will [ trust in him.” David says, ‘‘ I will 
trust in the mercies of God forever and ever. 
They that trust in the Lord, shall be as Mount 


Zion, which cannot be moved, but abideth forever.” 
Isaiah says, ‘‘ Who is among you that feareth the 


Lord, let him trust in the name of the Lord, and 


stay upon his God.” Now, Ellen, you may men- 


tion one or two passages in the New Testament, 
which evince the same faith or trust. 
E. Timothy says, ‘For, therefore, we both 


labor and suffer reproach, because we trust in the 
living God, who is the Saviour of all men, espe- 
cially of those that believe.” ‘‘ If we hold the be- 
ginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end.” 
That will suffice for the pres- 
And now, my dear Juliana, this faith, about 
which we have been speaking, I wish you to exer- 
There 
is a dreadful storm collecting, even the storm of 
Ged’s wrath. The elouds already gather dark= 
The lightnings will soon begin to flash, and 
the thunders to roar; and without faith in Christ, 
without trust and confidence in him, this storm 


M. Very well. 
ent. 


-cise. Without it you can never be safe. 


ness. 


will beat upon you in one eternal night of death. 


Our conversation, we will now conclude, with 
an anecdote, which, I think, illustrates the power 


of faith. 


‘¢The Rev. Mr. Mason of New York was re- 
quested to visit a lady in dying circumstances, in 
that city, who, together with her husband, openly 


avowed infidel principles, though they attended 
his ministry. On approaching her bedside, he 


asked if she felt herselfa sinner, and her need of 


a Saviour. She frankly told him she did not, and 
that she believed the doctrine of a Mediator to be 
alla farce. ‘‘ Then,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ I have 
no consolation for you; not one word of cornfort. 


There is not a single passage in the Bible, that 


warrants me to speak peace to one who rejects 
the Mediator provided; you must take the conse- 
quence of your infidelity.” He was on the point 


of leaving the room, when one said, ‘‘ Well, if 


you cannot speak consolation for her, you can 
pray for her.” To this he assented, and kneel- 
ing down by her bedside, prayed for her as a guil- 
ty sinner, just sinking into hell; and then, rising 
from his knees, he left the house. To his great 
surprise, a day or two after, he received a mes- 
sage from the lady herself, earnestly desiring that 
he would come down and see her, and that without 
delay.. He immediately obeyed the summons. 
But what was his amazement, when on entering 
the room, she held out her hand to him, and said, 
with a benignant smile, ‘‘It is all true—all that 
you said, on the Sabbath, is true. I have seen 
myself the wretched sinner you described in your 
prayer. I have seen Christ to be that all-suffi- 
cient Saviour you said he was, and God has mer- 
cifully snatched me from the abyss of infidelity in 


which I was sunk, and placed me on the rock of’. 


ages. ThereI amsecure. There J shall remain. 
I know wHom [ Have BELIEVED. The Doctor’s 
prayer, through the divine blessing, fastened on 
her mind, she was convinced of her guilty state, 
and-enabled to rest wholly on the Saviour; and af- 
ter solemnly charging her husband to educate 
their daughter in the fear of God, she expired, in 
the exercise of joy and peace in believing.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WHAT IS FUN? 

As I stood upon my door steps a few days since, 
just starting for a walk, my attention was attract- 
ed to a group of boys, very merrily sliding upon the 
ice; ‘‘clear the way!” shouted a tall boy of 
twelve years or more. The way was net imme- 
diately made clear as he expected; he instantly 
seized a piece of ice and threw it violently at the 
boy who impeded his progress; ‘‘ Oh,” shrieked 
he, as he quickly held both hands to his wounded 
head, and left the merry throng. ‘‘I was only in 
fun,” called out the larger boy, ‘‘.only in fun, 
Jo,” and rejoined his play, forgetful of the poor 
boy, who was slowly wending his way home, hold- 
ing his aching head,—deprived of his play, with 
angry feelings in his heart, and suffering bodily 
pain, 

Well, reasoned I, is this fun, of which I hear 
so much among children. If so, it surely is not a 
very desirable thing. But as I continued my 
walk, I soon learned that the word fun admitted 
of various constructions. As | passed the com- 
mon, one little boy among the many coasting there, 
called to a playmate, ‘‘ Come, George, here’s fun 
for you!’ and swiftly away he glided over the 
smooth’ surface, like a bird upon the wing, to toil 
up again in the fresh air with strengthened limbs 
and glistening eyes,—prepare his sled, and start 
anew. 

‘* Ah! I involuntarily exclaimed, I have now 
discovered the meaning of the word fun, and as I 
stood entering into the spirit of the exhilirating 
sport, I thought fun must be indeed quite desirable. 

But I was mistaken, for while I stood gazing, 
I overheard two boys conversing, who suggested 
new ‘ideas upon the subject. ‘‘Did you attend 
the lecture last evening,” enquired one boy of 
another. The one addressed, replied, ‘‘no;” and 
asked, ‘‘ was there anything interesting?” ‘I 
did hot hear the lecture;—but we told stories to 
each other, but that was not all the fun we’ had, 
for after the people began to leave the church, we 
leaped over the top of the pews and ran through 
the aisles, and helped put out the lights.” 

I walked on, reflecting how annoying the whis- 
pering of those boys must have been to the people 
around them who went.to listen to the lecture, 
and whether improper behaviour, or rude manners 
was fun. After walking some distance the subject 
of fun was nearly forgotten, until as I stood talking 
with a friend, several boys rushed by, and rudely 
pushed their way through the lane; ‘‘ boy, boy,” 
said I to the last of the runners, ‘‘ why are you 
racing so rudely?” ‘* We are only having some 
fun ma’am, that’s all,” he replied, just ready to 
start; ‘‘ but rest a moment,”’ 1 continued, ‘‘ what 
is fun?” ‘‘We’re pelting a cat; there she is, 
hurrah!” and off he ran with a piéce of ice in his 
hand. One, two, three, four, five ill bred, appa- 
rently poor boys I counted; all wasting their time 
and strength in the pursuit of a harmless and inof- 
fensive little cat! Had the animal been found de- 
vouring some nicety with which indolently to re- 
gale herself, we might look with more charity 
upon these besiegers, but the little unfortunate 
simply crossed the lane where the boys were at 
play, perhaps industriously seeking her daily food, 
and preventing the ravages of mice. 

Little readers, is fun cruelty to animals? per- 
haps you have never made use of the word; it is 
not an elegant one. 

Just as | was about to enter my door, I heard 





a murmuring sound near, and observed a girl 
holding as high as she could reach, the cap of & 
little boy, who was struggling to regain it. A gen- 
tleman who was passing, said, ‘‘ give the child his 
cap,—how can you take pleasure in teazing him.” 
‘*] didn’t mean to harm him; only in fun, sir.” 
The little reader may be ready to enquire how 
he shall make use of this question. I reply, permit 
your little voiceless ‘‘Companion,” who visits you 
every week, to ask, what you consider as fun? Is 
it rude merriment, gladsome pastime, or selfish 
play, that has no regard to the desires or happi- 
ness of your playmates, or any living thing beside 
yourself? is this fun? We hope the privileged 
little receivers of the Youth’s Companion, make no 
use of the word. There are many much better to 
express what you enjoy. Lita. 








THE NURSERY. 
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DREAMS, 

‘* 1 do not often tell of dreams,” said Mrs. C. 
to her daughter; ‘‘ but this morning I awoke 
greatly depressed. It was some time before [ 
could tell why. At length I recollected a dread- 
ful dream I had. I thought I had read and talked © 
myself into a belief that there was no better world, 
where the good would be eternally happy; that 
the wicked and the virtuous would both lie down 
in the dark grave, to live no more forever, I be- 
lieved this, I thought, and was very wretched. A 
gloom rested upon every thing. The beautiful 
things of earth were no longer a type of better 
things to come, but all spoke the language of 
death and decay. Goodness seemed less lovely 
than before, because it would soon pass away, like 
the pleasant colors of the rainbow, to be no more 
remembered. Friends and children were Jess 
dear, because we should soon meet no more. I 
was glad to awake from a vision so hideous. But 
it made me feel, more than ever, the value ofa 
treasure in heaven; the value of those hopes that 
centre not in earth. I felt, my dear, that we are 
rich, infinitely rich, in the hopes of immortality.” 

‘* Mother,” said Mary, ‘‘ do you think I shall 
ever be wise and good? I have to think, and 
think a great deal, in order to do and feel right; 
but George does so without any trouble.” 

‘* Boys rarely have so many litle faults as girls; 
they are occupied more with what exalts and ex- 
cites the faculties. I doubt not my little girl will 
overcome her wrong ways and thoughts, if she 
will but consider them faults. But she must think 
more of what is just and right in itself, and Jess of 
what others may think.” —Riches without Winge. 





IS THERE ANY BEAUTY IN A TOAD? 


Many weeks had now elapsed since the death of 
Mr. Cleveland, and nothing material occurred in 
our little family. George and Mary learned their 
lessons as usual, gathered wild blossoms, and pet- 
ted Edward; and Mrs. Cleveland managed her 
household with her invariable order and quietude. 

It was a delightful evening at the close of sum- 
mer. In the early part of the day a heavy shower 
had refreshed the earth, almost drooping under 
the intense heat. The air was still and balmy, 
and the meek blossoms of earth breathed out their | 
happiness in perpetual offerings of incense. Mary 
assisted her mother to arrange the table for 
their evening repast,—and then all strolled down 
the lane to meet Mr. Cleveland on his return from 
labor. Edward chose to march on ahead, while 
George and Mary lingered to hear the sweet in- 
structions of their mother. 

‘* What can Edward be trying to catch,” said 
George, observing the little fellow hurrying on 
eagerly a few steps, and then stop, stoop down, 
and try to seize some object, tickling and shouting. 
in high glee. ‘‘ Here he comes, his litttle hands 
locked fast together.” ; 

George spread his hands; and sure enough the 
young rogue dropped his treasure, with great ap- 





parent satisfaction, into his brother’s hands. It 
was a small toad. 
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George did not drop it, but called Mary to be-| _ 


hold its splendid eyes. 

Edward rubbed his frock, danced, and prattled 
as if delighted to have contributed his share to the 
general amusement. | 

‘*He is an ugly animal, though,” said Mary, 
‘* if he has got handsome eyes.”’ 

‘* And yet,” said Mrs. C. ‘‘I have seen him 
when I really thought he looked well.” 

‘* When was that,” said Mary, eagerly. 

‘On a warm quiet morning, when the heavy 
dew lay upon every leaf like gems, and the cab- 
bage in particular was studded with round drops 
purer and more brilliant than pearls, and when, 
upon turning up a broad leaf, that rested upon the 
ground, I have found his toadship half buried in 
the moist earth, and winking his brilliant eyes. | 
knew then, that not a byg would trouble the vines 
auywhere about, and this thought, together with 
his tasteful canopy, made the toad look quite 
handsome.” 

The children laughed; and Edward louder'than 
either, as if he understood the whole matter. 

Mary caught him in her arms, and covered him 
with kisses. Poor Edward struggled manfully, 
and his sister was glad to put him down again.—Jb, 





THINGS THAT NEVER DIE. 

** The melancholy days have come, 

The saddest of the year,” 
said Mrs. Cleveland, taking her daughter’s hand 
and drawing her shaw] closely round her—for the 
wind blew cold and chilly, and at every blast a 
shower of leaves came rustling and eddying to the 
ground. - 

It was sad to see the work of a few nights of 
frost; The forests, like the dying dolphin, had 
assumed a thousand gorgeous hues, each more 
splendid than the last, till all settled down to the 
gray hue of death and decay. The trees were 
now nearly stripped of their foliage, a few leaves 
only trembling upon the naked boughs, as if 
mourning over the fall of their beautiful com- 
panions. 

Mary’s eyes glanced every where, in search of 


* gome object of beauty. She espied it, at length, 


ina little dell, open to the warm sun, and shelter- 
ed from the piercing wind. 

** Oh mother, how very beautiful! violets never 
looked half so pretty before.” And Mary fairly 
knelt before the little tuft of wild blossoms. 

“They are indeed lovely,” said her mother; 
‘and can you tell me why?” 

** Because all is so dreary about us—the trees 
naked, and the sad leaves upon the ‘ground; and 
these will be withered too; the frost will chill their 
leaves, and they will all be destroyed. How mel- 
ancholy the thought.” 

‘*They will bloom again,” replied Mrs. C. 
** When the frost and snows of winter have passed 
away, the little violet will emerge from the dark 
earth, and appear as lovely as ever. Everything 
that is earthly must decay, sooner or later;—but 
there are things that never die.” | 

**Oh yes, mother,” said Mary, ‘I love to think 
so. Good deeds will live forever,” 

** Yes, Mary, the body will decay, but the soul 
must survive; and all its holy emotions, its undy- 
ing attachments, will live again—becoming eter- 
nally more and more perfect and exalted.” 

** Good bye, little violets,” said Mary, ‘* you 
have made me sad and happy too; you have made 
me think again of the true riches—and I love you 
the better for it.” —Jb. 


ARTIFICIAE CURLS, 

‘*I do wish you would let my neck alone, now 
Iam so old,” said Mary, prudishly, as George 
came along and gave her a slap on her shoulders. 

‘** How old may you be, pray,” said George, 
with affected gravity. . 

‘*T am in my twelfth year,” returned his sister, 
laying great emphasis upon the word twelfth, and 
at the same time patting a water curl upon her 
forehead. 








‘** Your ladyship shall be treated with due re- 
spect,” returned George, bowing profoundly. 
Then, under pretence of kissing her cheek, he mis- 
chievously displaced a whole row of curls she had 
stuck upon one-side of her forehead. 

Mary shook him off, half pettishly, and resumed 
her employment. 

** What can you ‘be doing, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Cleveland, for the first time raising her eyes from 
her work. 

** Making herself look like Jane’s wax doll,”’ re- 
plied George. 

Mary presented her full rosy face to her mother, 
the dimples playing about her mouth, and lots’ of 
little flat curls stuck about her forehead. 

** Do you think it looks well, Mary?” 

‘** Don’t you think so, mother,” she replied, al- 
most triumphantly. 

** Very well for a doll; 
sensible little girl.” 

The obnoxious curls were soon put smoothly be- 
hind the ears; and as Mary’s hair curled natu- 
rally, it was suffered to fall in ringlets over her 
shoulders.—Jb. 


but not very well for a 
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SABBATH SCHOOLS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


At the Park street Sabbath School in Boston, Jan. 
27th, a gentleman was requested to make a few re- 
marks to the children, when he observed in substance, 
that he had great reason to feel an interest in Sab- 
bath Schools—he hoped they had been the means of 
his conversion. He had lived regardless of religion 
until he was about 19 years old; he then determined 
to become a sailor, and he passed through different 
offices, until he became Captain of a ship. During 
one of his voyages he arrived at the Sandwich Islands. 
As soon as his ship was anchored, a Missionary 
came on board, and invited him to go and ‘see the 
Sabbath School. When he came there hesaw a large 
number of the natives divided into classes, with their 
teachers diligently instructing them in the Word of 
God. His attention was particularly drawn to an 
old grey-haired man, probably 70 years of age, who 
was striving with all possible attention to learn the 
A BC, and when he got the sound of two or three 
letters, he would try to put them together and make 
a word, so that he niight be able to read. At last he 
got discouraged and said, “I must give up—l shall 
never be able to read the Word of God.” He was 
roo old, it was too late. The Captain said this affect- 
ed him to tears—the thought of his own privileges, 
his neglect of the Bible, when he bad been so long 
able to read it, and the distress of the poor old man 
that he should ‘‘ never be able to read the Ward of 
God,”~such reflections as these brought him to the 
determination that he would neglect the Bible no 
longer; and he hoped that by the help of the Holy 
Spirit he had not studied it in vain. 

The Captain further observed, that during another 
voyage, he touched at one of the Sandwich Islands, 
and when he went on shore he found that there was 
but one Missionary there, and he was sick. He ob- 
served to the Captain, ‘“‘ My dear Sir, the Lord is 
doing a great work here; the people are coming to 
me from the mountains and the vallies, inquiring 
what they shall do to be saved. I am sick, and 
cannot go among them—and the Sabbath School 
teachers have to instruct them as well as they can.” 
This intelligence was communicated to the Mission- 
aries on another island, and persons were sent to help 
the sick Missionary in the Revival. 

The Captain further observed, that he had heard so 
much said against Revivals, that some years after 
this, when he was again at the Island, he inquired of 
the Missionary how the new ‘converts held out in 
their religion, when he told him they were the most 
exemplary, active Christians in his Church. 


marks, and the whole was listened to by the scholars 
with deep interest. 

This is the same gentleman whose retnarks at the 
Sabbath School Concert were published in the Com- 
panion of January 25th. 


’ 


Errata.—tIn the article in the Companion of Jan: 25, 
headed Sabbath School Children, instead of saying that they 
** rowed day.and night,’ it should say that they sailed. 
The words, ** These being inhabited by savages, they avoid- 
ed them, and endeavored to reach the Sandwich klands,’’ 
should be omitted. They landed at one of the Hervey Is- 
lands, which is inhabited by a civilized people. There the 
occurrences named took place. They did not then go to the 
Sandwich Islands. dl 
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A Happy Child. 

I was once attending for several weeks the bed of 
asick man. He was ignorant, and did not know 
how to read. I observed that when I visited him, I 
was always watched and followed te the part of the 
house where he lay, by a little boy, of about the age 
of five or six years. This little fellow, who was neat 


‘| and clean to a nicety, remained in the room and lis- 


tened with the greatest interest and attention, while 
I read, prayed, and talked with the dying man. I 
was struck with his manners, and asked the sick man 
who the boy was. He replied, ‘‘ He is my child, sir; 
and I wish I had halfas much in my hend as be has 
in his.” ‘* What has he in his head which you so 
much desire?” ‘All manner of good things,” an- 
swered the father. ‘* He is a monitor in the infant 
school. He is always at it. He sleeps, in that little 
bed. Then he sings himself to sleep with a hymn. 
In the morning he wakes with a hymn, and last night 
he was at it while asleep; for in his sleep he was re- 
peating the ten commandments,” 


ee Se 
A Sunday Scholar. 
Ata Wesleyan class meeting a man rose and ad- 


‘dressed the leader thus: ‘* I am very thankful to God 


and to you for your Sunday School. My son, who 
now sits beside me, is my spiritual father. He heard 
me cursing, while in a state of drunkenness, and said 
to me, ‘* O, father, my teachef said to-day at the Sun- 
day school that neither drunkards nor swearers can 
enter into heaven.” ‘This so affected my mind, that 
from that time I was enabled, by the grace of God, to 
leave off those wicked practices; and both myself 
and my son are now members of your society.” 
He then laid his hand on his son’s head, and repeated, 
‘© My son is my spiritual father.” 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE THIRD BIRTH DAY. 


ADDRESSED TO A LITTLE GIRL, ABOUT RETURNING TO THE SouTH. 
Three years, little Martha! 1 did not suppose 

You were quite such a lady, my dear; 
Tis indeed, a long time, since yoy wore baby clothes, 
And lay in the cradle,—a delicate rose 

That sometimes was dew’d with a tear. 


Your poor, feeble feet, could not walk then, you know, 
Nor your tongue even a syllable say, 

But now,—what a number of peop beg can shew, 

With your bright little needle, how fast you can sew, 
And how merrily run at your play. 


You have learn’d a great deal in New England, I see, 
So do not forget us, my love, 

Tho’ far, far away, your next birth day should be, 

Where no frosty Winter checks flowret or tree, 
Or seals the sweet nest in the grove. 

And when in your own southern bower you reside, 
And in stature, and loveliness grow, 

W hen knowledge takes root, in its beauty, and pride, 

May the pure plant of goodness spring up by its side, 
Like the rose, with the lily ofsnow. L.H.S. 


STANZAS, 
Sung by little children, at their Grandfather's eighty- 
fifth birth-day. 
How blessed is the hoary head 
With years, and wisdom crown’d, 
Which in a Saviour’s strength, doth shed, 
A sweet example round :— 
How blessed is the pious man, 
Who meekly, humbly waits 
The will of God, and walks in love 





The Captain closed with a few appropriate re- 


To Zion’s heavenly gates. L. H. S. 




















